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DIGEST OF PERIODICAL LITERATURE 



Conducted by Elvira D. Cabell, Chicago Normal College 



Phonetics in English Schools 

The movement now in full swing in the schools of England to remedy 
defective speech and to standardize sounds is discussed by Walter 
Rippmann in the School World (London) for November, 1914, under 
the title "Phonetics as an Aid to English Teaching." In regard to the 
problem in elementary schools the writer notes briefly that children's 
normal speech is defective in many ways and must be built up into cor- 
rectness. Much of its slovenliness he attributes to the irrational spelling 
of the English language. He points out that neglect of the vocal organs 
in childhood results in indistinct speech and inaccurate hearing, and 
suggests that manifestations which the teacher attributes to inattention, 
or even to deafness, may be really the result of neglected ear-training. 
In the public secondary school, it appears, training in English sounds 
has still to contest its place in the course of study with the demands of 
the first foreign language taken up, French. The writer would have 
the first weeks of instruction in French given over to an intensive study 
of English sounds. The necessity under which French teachers would 
then find themselves to master the English sounds would, he thinks, 
clear away much of the cause of the present widespread failure, on the 
part of these teachers, to give a good pronunciation of French. To 
standardize symbols of pronunciation appears to him, in the confused 
state of English spelUng, essential. With this assistance, and working in 
practical co-operation with the teacher of physical instruction in regard 
to breathing exercises, with the teacher of singing in regard to individual 
sounds, and with the teacher of English in regard to connected speech, 
the teacher of phonetics should be able to make some contribution to the 
still unsolved problem of what standard good English is. Since the goal 
to be reached is standardization of sounds, not of intonation; and since 
the expressiveness of speech depends on variations of pitch, stress, and 
pausing, not on variations of pronunciation, the objection that such work 
may create an unpleasantly monotonous fashion of speech is negligible. 
Nor would standardization hasten the extermination of dialects, the 
idiosyncrasies of which would indeed be heightened by contrast with 
a definitely recognized standard speech. 
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Liberal Courses in Composition 



'"Personally I can never be sufficiently grateful," confesses S. P. B. 
Mais, the writer of an article on "The Teaching of English Prose" in 
the English periodical, the Educational Times, December, 1914, "for 
the fact that I learnt absolutely no English at school." For he was 
thereby rescued, he goes on to show, from the sort of unconquerable 
aversion he contracted "inevitably" from specializing in the classics 
and mathematics. It is a parlous thing to try to teach taste. He 
trembles before each new class lest his zeal for English literature destroy 
the seed which independent browsing might leave alive. But the 
temptation to talk is too great; and so his students get, through his 
ministrations, not a stream of Chaucer or Shakspere undefiled, but 
an uncanny mixture of " Maisean-Shakspere and Maisean-Chaucer." 
To eradicate from the mind of the young person the firmly fixed idea that 
he reads good books in order " to improve his mind, to pass examinations, 
to amuse the hours of leisure, to show his superiority to his neighbor, 
or to be able to say he has read them and to compare everything that 
happens to him to something in classical literature — like Shaw's whole- 
sale underwear provider" — is the task, an appalling task, but an essential 
preliminary to the growth of the truth within him, that good reading is 
the secret of good living, that a man reads to live, and reading for any 
purpose short of this is sheer waste of time and desolation. This true 
idea once growing, however, the battle is over, thinks the writer, and the 
student is wafted on flowery beds of ease — or if not ease, delight — to 
exercises in the making of literature. Intensive study of the style and 
of the matter of the masterpiece that has once made its genuine appeal, 
comparison of it with other great things, a thousand exercises ranging 
from general discussion to the preparation of lists of words not under- 
stood, are the bridge from the reading proper to the writing or the 
planning to write. The instructor wishes his boys to work as the fit 
takes them, on a subject on which they are, for the moment at least, 
keen. These subjects are not at all confined to, nor necessarily suggested 
by, the reading which preceded or accompanied their consideration. 
Imitation, the writer thinks, should be of the absolutely unconscious 
kind. The boys should write because they have something to say that 
nobody else could say — that, so far as they know, nobody has ever said 
before — or not at all. As an editor, the instructor refuses no work so 
long as it is honest. As a critic, he marks but for one thing— the 
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impression the essay makes on him "at, say, the third reading" — and the 
marking is never more precise than "A," "B," or "C" plus or minus. 
The real criticism of the work comes from the class, each member of 
which makes notes, while the reading by the author is in progress, as a 
guide in the free discussion that immediately follows the reading. 

II 

A philosophy and an experience largely parallel to that outlined 
above are indicated in an article on composition by Mabel E. Murdock 
in the Pennsylvania School Journal for November, 1914. The writer sets 
aside from the discussion the various problems of technic, important as 
she deems them, in order to consider the potentiaUties of English com- 
position as a vital force in the lives of young people of high-school age. 
The essential element in the process of composition is, she finds, "becom- 
ing possessed of an idea." Why was it, she asks, that a girl of nineteen 
who had never attended school and who had never written even a letter 
in her life produced as her first effort the best composition the teacher 
had ever heard from a high-school student? Inquiry revealed that 
she was a passionate reader of Shakspere, the Bible, fairy tales. Why 
was it that a boy "reported by every English teacher he had had for 
four years for poor work, poor talk, indifference," made a remarkable 
speech before the school in the interest of an athletic field meet ? The 
boy's explanation was simply, "I wanted them to come." These and 
other cases are cited as basis for the organization of the writer's composi- 
tion classes to give the freest possible play to the interests and tempera- 
ment of each individual member. Preparation for writing is one thing 
in the case of one pupil, something else in the case of another. Credit 
for speech or writing in situations entirely independent of the assigned 
English work is freely given. 



